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Exhibitions to Occur. 





NeW ENGLAND Farr: At Presumpescot Park and 
City Hall, Portland, Monday, ae Wednesday, 
‘hursday and Friday, Sept. 3d-7th. [Entries close 
August 28th. Address uel Wasson, Secretary, 
East Surry, Maine.) 

MAINE STATE POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY: at Water- 
ville, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursilay and Friday, 
Sept. sth-20th. Geo. B. Sawyer, Secretary, W 
casse 

MAINE DAIRYMAN’S A8S80CIATION: Fall parting 
and Exhibition at Orono, a4 Wednesday an: 
sheseteys Sept. 18th-20th. J, W. Lang, Secretary, 

rooks. 

PENOBSCOT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY: at Orono, 
‘Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 18th-20th. 
B. A. Burr, Secretary, Bangor. 

KENNEBEC COUNTY: at Renadfield, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 2d-ith. George z= 
Russell, Secretary, Readfield. 

FRANKLIN CENTRAL: at Strong, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Oct. 3d-4th. J.M. Kempton, Secretary, 
Strong. 

SaGapanoc County: at To 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 
lett, Secretary, Topsham. 

SOMERSET CENTRAL: at Skowhegan, Seestyy, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 18th-20th. Cc. W. 
Woedbury, Secretary, Skowhegan. 


ham, Tuesday, 
-lith. 1. B. Mal- 





Drouth. 


At our present writing—which is a week 
earlier than the date of this number of the 
FaRMER—the drouth continues throughout 
the greater portion of our State with great 
severity. The earth is parched, the corn 
leaves roll up under the influence of the ex- 
cessive heat, the pastures are becoming 
brown and scant of vegetation, the trees 
have a ripened look, and all nature is lan- 
guishing for rain. Haying has generally 
been completed, the crop having been se- 
cured in excellent condition; but in many 
localities the pastures are so dry farmers are 
obliged to feed hay and provender to miich 
cows—indeed some have been doing this 
for more than a full week past—a thing 
they are very rarely forced to do so early 
in the season as the middle of July. 

So long as we are liable—as we are—to 
these periodic drouths, it should be an aim 
to a greater extent than it now is, with 
every intelligent, observiug farmer to study 
into their phenomena, note their effects, 
note the various efforts of nature to resist 
their ill results, and see if anything cannot 
ibe learned from these things by means of 
‘which—either by certain appliances or par- 
iticular modes of tillage—we may secure our 
‘crops from their ravages. Of course there 
iis no foretelling the on-coming of a drouth; 
iit may come in the spring, in mid-summer, 
orin autumn—but this much may be set 
dowa as pretty certain; generally, we have 
each year a period of drouth, from the ill 
effects of which all farmers can by some 
forethougtat, study, and the results of ob- 
servation, gward against toa considerable 
degree. In faying out farm work in the 
spring, the pewdent farmer can calculate 
how he will peoeeed, what crops he will 
sow or plant, wkat field he will work— 
should the weather be wet or dry. “‘Itisa 
good farmer’’ says Joseph Harris, the great 
English-American farmer, ‘*‘who dreads a 
wet season. Ifitis dry, keep the cultiva- 
tor going and kill the weeds. What we 

need to do is to study the climate and atiapt| 
<our crops and our methods of cultivation 
rand manuring to it. One thing may be 
safely said that at least three-fourths of our 
sseasons are very bad seasons for bad farm- 
erg, ut good seasons for good farmers.” 
@r iin other words, the good farmer, who 
hes waofierdrained his farm, who has ma- 
naucedibiga, who has cultivated thorough- 
ly, anilwvho habitually and constantly does 
this, isto ‘large extent independent of a 
drouth, a¢ ave,xemarked in the course of an 
article upow ,agther subject a few weeks 
- since. 

-Generally, an eafiy mid-summer drouth 
‘does less injury togzewing crops than a late 
mid-summer drouth. ,If, during the first 
part of the growing wegson there is abun- 
dant moisture, the roet .of plants run near 
the surface, and then en the approach of 
dry weather they are sure to feel its effects 
at once. But if, on the contrary, the season 
be dry, roots of plants run down deep for 
moisture, and generally find a supply which 
‘sustains them well; often through quite se- 
were drouths. This no doubt accounts for 
some dry seasons yielding us very abun- 
dant crops. Even during the present, al- 

»most unprecedented drouth, the remark is 
- Often heard: “I don’t see how anything 
+ can grow; itis surprising that plants can 
live such weather as this.” But somehow 
\they do grow despite the dry weather. 

‘Our grass fields ‘and pastures very soon 
ffeel the effects of drouth. Indeed, of all the 
perennials the grasses and other rough 
leawed and fibrous rooted plants seem the 
least able to bear continued heat and drouth. 
It is om this account that the almost entire 
absence of the grasses in the tropics, and 
their seareity in all latitudes below the tem- 
perate zone, is to be attributed. Of the an- 
nual plants those suffer least which have a 
succulent leaf and stem—while generally 
the rough leaved species soonest lose their 
verdure and freshness and shrink in body. 
Of course drouth is soonest felt in dry places 
in fields where the soil is thin and poor, and 
the growth of grass most scanty. In fields 
of hoed crops the cultivator can be kept go- 
ing, and where the soil is constantly stirred, 
the ill effects of drouth are almost greatly 
lessened. 

During periods of drouth there is always 
great uniformity and serenity to the weath- 
er,and although when vegetation is so 
greatly seared and deprived of its vendure, 
and when all animated things are so listless 
and silent that there is little pleasure in 
contemplating them—the ocean (to those 
who are situated so as to observe it,) and 
the heavens afford objects of delightful 
study. During the past weeks of drouth we 
have had such grand skies, and the atmos- 
Phere, though extremely hot during the 
middle of the day, has been clear and en- 
joyable, the nights especially being cool 
and grateful. And if one has been observ- 
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were bent by the brisk and sudden gale; a 
storm of dust concealed the landscape from 
view, presenting a sort of weird spectacle 
as of unnatural night; a few heavy rain 
drops fell amidst the din of the elements 
upon the dry earth, waiting for a drenching 
rain—and in fifteen minutes every cloud had 
disappeared and the sky was as bright, 
clear and hard as at mid-day. 


Da 
State Pomological Society. 


Fourth Annual Report. 

The fourth annual report of the Maine 
State Pomological Society for the year 1876- 
7, is now in the binder’s hands, and will 
soon be ready for distribution to the mem- 
bers. It forms a well arranged and neatly 
printed volume of 174 pages, and contains 
matter of much importance to fruit growers. 

At the opening we have a brief statement 
from the Secretary concerning the doings 
of the Society for the year; followed bya 
detailed report of the Exhibition at Water- 
ville in October, in which use is made of the 
lengthy report of the same in our editorial 
columns at the time—*‘because” as the Sec- 
retary remarks, **the same embraces the 
observations of a careful and disinterested 
observer, and also because it includes a suc- 
cinct statement of the history and work of 
the Society and its relations to other Socie- 
ties and the public.” The usual winter 
meeting was held at Monmouth—like Wa- 
terville within the limits of this county, and 
being proof of the great interest taken in 
the subject of fruit growing by the farm- 
ers of old Kennebec. Beside the annual ad- 
dress of the President, a lecture was given 
at this convention by Dr. N.T. True of 
Bethel, on the soil for an orchard and its 
preparation; Dr. Weston as corresponding 
Secretary, made a most useful report on 
Lawns’ Landscape Decoration and Window 
Gardening; Mr.G. H. Andrews of Mon- 
mouth, presented a paper of some local 
value on fruit growing in the town of Mon- 
mouth; Friend Joseph Taylor, the veteran 
fruit grower of Belgrade, read a short essay 
on fruit growing in connection with general 
farming, and Mr. J. A. Varney for the com- 
mittee, reported upon the display of Maine 
fruits at the Centennial, made by the Socie- 
ty. In addition to these documents which 
are given in full, the discussions on the 
above subjects, also on the revision of the 
fruit lists, on grape culture, and on apples 
to grow for market, are also published in 
full from short hand notes. Twenty pages 
of miscellaneous notes, county reports, &c., 
are next given, followed by biographical 
notices of Albert Noyes, Esq., and Dr. J. 
C. Weston, both of Bangor, deceased mem- 
bers of the Society—the former from the 
pen of Dr. Weston himself, the latter by the 
Secretary. The admirable descriptive cat- 
alogue of fruits for Maine occupies the next 
thirty pages, succeeded by the usual appen- 
dix of business and society matter, closing 
with a list of members, of which forty-eight 
are life, and one hundred and twenty-five 
annual. ‘The volume is embellished with a 
view of the grounds of the late Dr. J.C. 
Weston of Bangor, and a plan of the same, 
to accompany his report on landscape gar- 
dening. The entire volume is creditable to 
the Society and will be gladly welcomed 
by its members. 
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A Potato Borer. 


Considerable injury has been done the 
present season by the potato stalk-borer ; or 
at least several specimens have been sent 
us, and a number of inquiries addressed to 
us, which is evidence that the insect is found 
in greater numbers than usual, or that the 
potato fields have this season been more 
closely watched than heretofore—probably 
the latter is the correct conclusion. In con- 
sequence of the coming of the Colorado bee- 
tle, farmers have visited their potato fields 
oftener than usual, and have noticed wilted 
and drooping stalks, which of course they 
have proeeeded to examine; an examination 
showing the trouble to arise from the pres- 
ence of a worm in the interior of the stalk 
near the ground—the larvz of one of the 
Gortyna moths, probably Gortyna Cucos- 
tigma. It burrows not only in the stalk of 
the potato, but also of the tomato, dahlia, 
aster, and some other garden plants. The 
same, or an allied species, Gortyna Zew, al- 
so does considerable injury to Indian corn. 
When fully grown the larvz is an inch and 
a quarter in length, and a voracous eater. 
The larve leave the stalks in which they 
burrowed the latter part of July, descend a 
little below the surface of the ground, and 
in three or four days become chrysalides. 
The moths issue in the latter part of August 
and September, and after hybernating in a 
state of torpor, deposit their eggs singly on 
the plant destined for the worm, during the 
months of Apriland May. The moth is of 
a mouse-gray color with the front wings 
finely sprinkled with yellow; ‘but distin- 
guished,” says Riley, ‘‘mainly by an arcu- 
ated pale line running across their outer 
third.” Care should be taken that every 
wilted stalk having an indication of the 
presence of the borer, should be burned. 


——— e a 
The Farm Stock at Togus. 


We find in a recent number of the Mirror 
and Farmer—edited by Col. John B. Clarke, 
Manchester, N. H.,—a lengthy and interest- 
ing account of the National Soldiers’ Home 
at Togus, near this city, written by a re- 
porter of that journal, who accompanied the 
Board of Managemen on its recent visit of 
inspection tothe Home. We make a brief 
extract concerning the live stock found at 
Togus, which will be read with interest by 
all who have seen it,or are familiar with 
the skill and energy displayed by Gen. Til- 
ton in the breeding of the different breeds 
kept: 


stock, and 
about thirty head of as fine Jersey and Hol- 


ton is a great 
a 

owns of the best specimens there are 
in the State. Abouta year ago he bought 


Obituary. 
Hon. Warren Percival. 

We are pained to announce the death of 
Hon. Warren Percival which occurred at his 
home in Vassalboro on the 19th inst. It is 
true, the event, to those who have been fa- 
miliar with his feeble condition during the 
past year, will not be unexpected—but death 
when it comes is always sudden and always 
sad. In October last he was stricken down 
with pneumonia and partial paralysis of the 
lungs, for many months was a great suffer- 
er, for weeks his life was despaired of, and 
even at one time the public announcement 
of his decease was made. In this feeble 
condition he lived through the winter, and 
it was hoped that with the approach of warm 
weather he would become fully restored. 
This was only partially true. His health 
gradually returned so that by seed-time he 
could give directions to his workmen. Later 
in spring he visited this city, and but a few 
weeks since went to Bangor on business— 
but these efforts proved too much for his 
frail system, brought on a sudden relapse, 
and, on Thursday of last week, he died at 
the age of fifty-six years;—and what is a 
little remarkable in this age of great chang- 
es, he died upon the same farm, in the same 
house and in the same room where his fa- 
ther and his grandfather died before him. 

Few men in the State have been more 
prominently or more favorably known in 
eonnection with our agricultural history 
and progress during the past quarter 
of a century than Mr. Percival. He was 
one of the originators of the movement 
which resulted in the establishment of 
the State Agricultural Society, and one of 
the earliest members of the Board of Agri- 
culture. Of the former association he was 
for a period of thirteen years—terminating 
in 1876—one of the leading trustees, and 
discharged to high aeceptanee some of the 
most difficult positions in eonnection with 
the most successful fairs it hes ever held. 
Of the Board of Agriculture he was again a 
member from the State Society in 1872 4, 
being President of that body in 1872. He 
was also for two terms a member of the 
State Senate, and held minor Government 
and town oflices. 

Always deeply interested in agriculture 
and stock breeding, he commenced in 1856 
the foundation of his well known herd of 
Shorthorns, which he bred with much care, 
having the largest herd of this popular 
breed in this State, and one of the largest 
in New England—at one time having over 
seventy-five head, and making extensive 
sales throughout New England and the 
Provinees. He continued to be largely in- 
terested in this breed up to the time of his 
decease ; and the financial panics of the last 
few years, added to the general depreciation 
in values and stagnation of business, com- 
plicated his financial affairs, adding to his 
business cares, and doubtless aggravating 
his disease and hastening death. 

By whoever known intimately, Mr. Per- 
cival was much beloved; by everybody 
highly esteemed and respected. He wasa 
man of high character and integrity, who 
acted always from sineere and pure convic- 
tions, and from an earnest endeavor to do 
what he regarded his duty, faithfully. 
Throughout life he was a communiecant of 
the Methodist church, and a member of va- 
rious social organizations, by whom, and 
his family, (he leaves a wife and one son) 
and a large circle of relatives and friends, 
his decease will be sincerely and deeply 
mourned. 
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New England Fair. 


On Friday of last week, the official boards 
of the New England and Maine State Socie- 


Massachusetts Ploughman, the members of 
the Portland press reception conimittee and 
several other gentlemen interested in our 
agriculture and in the success of the ap- 
proaching fair—held sn interview in Port- 
land, in order to confer together in relation 
to the business arrangements and prospects 
of the exhibition. After a thorough canvass 
of the whole field, and the perfecting of the 
final business arrangements, the party visit- 
ed the grounds of the Presumpscot Park, 
where an hour or two was spent in an in- 
spection of its buildings, etc., after which 
they returned to City Hall. Atthe park and 
hall the several division superintendents 
proposed to the boards their arrangements 
for the management of the exhibition, to 
which full consent was given, and the work 
of making some necessary changes and ad- 
ditional accommodations will soon be enter- 
ed upon. 

Already information has been received 
from the leading breeders in New Eng- 
land who are to be present, and a large 
amount of space in the halls has also been 
engaged. Altogether the outlook for the 
fair is most promising, and it only rests with 
the people of New England to come up and 
make it a success. This we are sure they 
will do. Another week we shall allude to 
other details of interest, for which, owing 
to the early closing of our pages for this 
number of the FARMER, we have not room 
at this writing. 

> © 
Editorial Notes. 

The Geographical Survey of Canada com- 
menced its work of exploration in 1848, and 
has now an extensive corps of learned as- 
sistants engaged in the exploration of the 
natural resources and wealth of the British 
American possessions. Its report for 1875- 
6, just issued, contains important contribu- 
tions from Mr. Selwyn, the chief of the Sur- 
vey, and also from Mr. S. H. Scudder, Prof. 
Lecoute, Mr. Robert Bell, Prof. L. W. Bal- 
ley, and other associate workers attached to 
the Survey—the whole forming a most not- 


Massa-| able addition to the scientific literature of 


the year. 

It may not be generally known that the 
American Veterinary College of New York 
offers a Free Scholarship to every State Ag- 
ricultural Society in the United States, par- 
ticulars concerning which may be obtain- 


. |ed by addressing Dr. A. Liantard, Dean of 


Faculty, 141 West 54th St., New York. 
We make this announcement in the hope 
that young men of good education may be 
stimulated to enter the veterinary profes- 
sion,—a profession which holds out many 
inducements to the profit and advantage of 
its practitioners—and at the same time con- 
tribute to the welfare of our domestic ani- 
mals. We have an immense interest cen- 
tered in this industry (stock husbandry) 
and yet have not, to our knowledge, a reg- 
ularly educated veterinary surgeon—hold- 
ing a Diploma, es such,—in this State. It 
‘is @ most attractive field for young men of 





"| the right seamp. 


ties, together with Mr. George Noyes of the t 


Communications. 








For the Maine Former. 
A Study in Natural History. 


Sea-Urchins. 

Among the varied forms of life that in- 
habit our coast, perhaps none is more inter- 
esting than the sea-urchin, also known as 
the sea-egg when stripped of its spines. 
Strongylocentrotus drobachiensis, A. Ag. is 
the inconveniently long name by which it is 
known to the naturalist. If you should 
chance to be on the shore at low tide, you 
will find multitudes of these animals, vary- 
ing in size frem one-fourth of an inch to 
two and one-half or even three inches in 
lateral diameter, in the bottom or eng the 
sides of rocky ls of water left by the re- 
ceding tide. They look like flattened balls 
of a light green color covered with movable 
spines, and waving to and fro in the clear 
water numerous tentacles. Let us examine 
one of the dry shells of the dead animal, 
which are strewn quite abundantly along the 
beach. It may reveal more than we at first 
thought possible. 

In size, the one chosen for examination, 
is in lateral diameter two and three-fourths 
inches, in vertical diameter one and one- 
half inches, and one-sixteenth of an inch 
thick. Its composition is carbonate of lime, 
the same material of which sea shells are 
made. It consists of ten divisions, five 
narrow—called the ambulacral, alternating 
with five wide—called the interambulacral, 
extending from the oral orifice to the aboral 
area in a manner similar to the arrange- 
ment of the skin of an orange; the terms 
oral and aboral regions indicating the mouth 
with the parts diverging from it, and the 
opposite area toward which all these parts 
converge. The narrow divisions are about 
three-fourths as broad as the wide ones. 
Each division consists of two series of about 
twenty plates each, the largest plates being 
one-half inch by one-eighth inch in size, 
and haying their lengih in the line of the 
shell’s greatest circumference. The length 
of a plate is the width of the series at that 
place, and the sum of the widths of the 
twenty plates furms the length of the 
series and of the division. The plates when 
subjected to the action of hydrochorlic acid 
appear to be composed of layers. 

Of the twenty sutures or seams joining 
the twenty series—ten sutures being cen- 
tral, that is one in the center of each divi- 
sion, and ten connecting the divisions with 
each other, the latter are the more complex; 
for while the ends of the plates next the 
central sutures form each an obtuse angle, 
thus making the seam an obtusely serrate 
line, the other ends of the interambulacral 
plates, each forming one side of a connect- 
ing suture, haye alternately one and two ob- 
tuse angles, those ends having two angles 
being wider than those having but one. 
The central ambulacral suture consists of a 
larger number of obtuse angles, as the 
plates of this division are narrower as well 
as shorter than those of the interambulacral 
division. ‘The twenty longitudinal sutures 
are each marked on the exterior by a slight 
depression on the surface of a darker color 
than the divisions, giving to the sheli a 
pretty rayed appearance, and on the inte- 
rior each suture is marked by a small ridge. 

In the outer half of each ambulacral plate 
is a row of from four to seven pairs of mi- 
nute holes through which, in the liye ani- 
mal, entend the tentacles. In some of the 
interambulacral plates area pair of holes 
like the others, but these do not occur in 
all of the shells, and may be considered as 
an abnormal development. On the exterior 
of all the plates are numbers of tubercles, 
being in form alow cone surmoynted by a 
small pearly sphere. These tubercles are 
arranged in principal and subordinate rows 
paraliel with the length of the divisions, 
each series having one chief row and one 
or two secondary rows on each side of the 
first. In addition to these rows are a mul- 
titude of small tubercles apparently scat- 
tered promiscuously over the surface; and 
extending between and parallel with the 
lines of tentacle holes are also short rows 
of tubercles, the row on each plate being 
below the holes on the oral side. The ob- 
ject of these tubercles is to support the 
spines, the description of which will be 
taken up farther along in the course. 

The aboral area is pentagonal in form 
and occupies the center of the aboral re- 
gion, forming the key-stone as it were, of 
the converging divisions. It is half an inch 
in diameter, and consists of eleven plates, 
though the usual number is ten. Five of 
he plates occupy the angles of the penta- 
gon and contain each an ovarian orifite, 
hence they are called ovarian plates. Al- 
ternating with these are five smaller ocular 
ery each containing an ocular orifice.* 

h ovarian orifice is opposite the end of 
the interambulacral central suture, and 
each ocular orifice is opposite the end of 
the ambulaeral central suture. One of the 
ovarian plates larger in size than the others, 
has On its outer surface a heart shaped body 
full of very minute holes, which passing 
diagonally through to the inside form a 
sieve or filter. The eleventh plate, when it 
occurs, borders with the ovarian and part 
of the ocular plates on the edge of the anal 
membrane. The membrane, which is about 
one quarter of an inch in diameter occupies 
& position near the center of the aboral area, 
and supports on its surface from twenty- 
five to fifty or more small plates, some of 
them tubercle bearing. Near the center of 
the membrane is the anal orifice protected 
by ten or twenty microscopic arm-like pro- 
jections, inclining from the edge upward 
toward a center. 

The oral orifice is pentagonal, three- 
fourths inch in diameter, and forms the 
bottom of a shallow depression in the cen- 
ter of the oral region. The oral ends of 
the interambulacral divisions are each 
marked by two small acute angled notches, 
the opposite end being each marked by one 
right angled notch. The aboral end of each 
ambulaeral division is marked by and ob- 
tuse angled notch. The oral end of each 
ambulacral division has an inwardly re- 
flexed V shaped structure formed by two 
smooth projections, one-fourth inch long, 
meeting at their inner ends, and forming 
with the end of the division-an angle of 
ninety degrees. ‘Io these five structures 
are attached aweng muscles to work the 
large and powerful jaws which compose the 
oral organ. This organ is a pentagonal, 
conical mass. consisting of five concentrical- 
ly arranged jaws, joined at the base. Each 
jaw is a triangular pyramid, having its two 
interior surfaces flat and covered with par- 
allel file-like grooves, and its outer side 
somewhat convex and containing a triangu- 
lar aperture. The base of the jaw is open 
and the two grooved sides do not come to- 
gether. From the end of each jaw projects 
a hard enamel tooth, which extends ina 
slot the length of the jaw, and is capable of 
a forward movement as fast as worn away, 
the base being as continually renewed. 
Across the oral orifice is stretched a mem- 
brane, having on its surface specks of 
carbonate of lime, and containing in its cen- 
ter a small aperture through which project 
the five teeth. The oral organ is about one- 
half inch long and nearly as broad at its 


The spine is a cal dark 
spire; in size from very minute to one-half 
inch and 


as to the numberof channels in the spire, 
three were found to have twenty-six, two 
to have thirty-one, one to have oer aie 
and the last to have twenty-three. 

base is white and contains in its bottom a 


core, from which alternate dark and light 
green co rays diverge, the dark rays 
termi in the ridges. The difference 








usually one or more circular belts of the 
dark green arranged at varying distances 
around the core. ‘These spines are attached 
at their base, one to a tubercle, by a circle 
of muscular fibers and are movable on the 
pearly spheres, forming regular ball-and- 
socket joints. Covering the whole surface 
as they do, they serve for protection, for 
a and partially perhaps for locomo- 
tion. 

Scattered over the surface among the 
spines of our dry shell, are numbers of a 
very curious organ, which illu@rate well 
the adaptation of means to secure a de- 
sired end. The pedicellaria is a minute 
organ consisting of a two-jointed arm sur- 
mounted by three prongs torming a triangu- 
lar pyramid ; the prongs move concentrical- 
ly and are used for removing from the shell 
any excrement, or accidentally deposited 
matter, by passing it from one set of prongs 
to the next until it is finally drop over 
the side of the shell. The total length of 
the organ is about one-eighth of an inch. 

Haviog now quite fully examined the 
shell and its appendages, let us secure one 
from the pool containing the live animal, 
in order to briefly observe its internal an- 
atomy. : 

From the base of the oral organ, extends 
the alimentary canal making a circuit of the 
shell, then doubling making a recircuit, and 
finally connecting with the anal orifice. 
The pseudo-hzmal, or false-blood system 
consists of a sac extending from the oral 
organ to the last end of the alimentary 
eanal, around both of which it passes a 
tube. The water-vascular or water-vessel 
system entends from the base of the sieve 
or filter, in the aboral area, through which 
it receives water, through the greater 
length of the heart, and forms a tube about 
the oral organ, from which smaller canals 
convey the water to the sacs from the inner 
ends of the tentacles. The water enters the 
sac through a single aperture and acts as a 
force in lengthening the tentacle, which is 
capable of considerable extension, thus ena- 
bling them to attach themselves to objects 
which would otherwise be beyond their 
reach. These tentacles seen projecting 
through the many tentacle holes are each 
capped by a sucker disc, and it is this dise 
which is made fast to objects. The animal 
after fastening in this manner can by means 
of the muscles in the tentacles draw itself to 
the desired object aided by the slow-mov- 
ing spines. ‘he tentacles are most abun- 
dant on the lower side of the animal, where 
they are most needed, and have both longi- 
tudinal and circular muscles. They have 
other offices ilan that of locomotion, among 
which may be mentioned that of securing 
bits of sea-weed for food, and possibly near 
the southern limit of their habitat, of covering 
themselves with sea-weed, to screen them- 
selves from the sun. The nervous system 
consists of a ring of nervous matter around 
the oral organ and from this ring nerve fila- 
ments diverge tothe dental apparatus, the 
digestive organs, the eye specks and per- 
haps to other spots. The ovaries, of which 
there are five, each connecting with an 
ovarian orifice, are soft glandular masses 
of an orange color extending nearly the 
whole length of the interambulacral divi- 
sions. They occupy more space than any 
other internal organ, though the alimentary 
canal occupies considerable rcom. 

‘This species of sea-urchin is found from 
Greenland to Cape Cod. Its food is mainly 
sea-weed.+ and the two species Fucus nodo- 
sus and F. vesiculosus, known as rock-weed, 
probably forms its chief food on our coast. 

Thus is seen on completion of our exami- 
nation of the sea-urchin, that has five bun- 
dred plates, two thousand tentacle holes, 
and uncounted thousands of spines, a co:n- 
plexity of structure in its shell and an ad- 
mirable fitness in the arrangement of its di- 
visions and internal organs that did not on 
first sight appear possible. FINIs. 

Camden, July 10, 1877. 


+ “It is in animals destined to feed upon vegeta- 
ble substance, and especially upen such as are of 
tough consistence, that we tind this reducing appar- 
atus most powerful and eflicient; for as the flesh of 
animals are of comparatively easy solubility, there 
is less occasion for any such pr inary prep 
tion. In the radiate nga 2 there are none 
save the typical Eohinida, which possess such a re- 
ducing apparatus.”—W. B. Carpenter's “Principles 
of Comparative Physiology,” page 187. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
Fruit Growing in Maine. 


The ably written articles on fruit culture 
which have appeared in the FARMER of late 
have been read with deep interest. Much 
capital has been and is still being invested 
in this branch of farming, while the returns 
for a few years past have been rather slow 
and uncertain, and the present outlook is 
far from encouraging. hile these failures 
are so frequent arouud us, we need the views 
of the most experienced orchardists in the 
State concerning the cause. Let us hear 
from them. Whether they have made the 
business pay or otherwise; their notes of 
warning or encouragement will be valus le 
to those who desire instruction. 

A glance at the orchards over the State 








shows that the business has been both over- | P 


done and but halfdone. If but one half the 
money paid out yearly for trees, could be 
expended for good trees only, of those vari- 
eties proved to be adapted to the locality 
where they are set, and rece‘ve the same at- 
tention and cost of culture that the whole 
are now receiving, large losses and disap- 
pointments would be avoided. Perhaps no 
State in the Union has a greater variety of 
soil than ours—portions being well fitted for 
orcharding, and others as valueless for this 
purpose as Aroostook is for a corn crop, or 
some of our sandy barrens for grass. One 
has only to contrast the size, vigor and pro- 
ductiveness of both apple and pear trees in 
the central and western parts of the State, 
with those in the northern and eastern, to 
see that the former localities are quite pre- 
ferable. I recently measured two apple 
trees in Kittery, one of which gave eleven 
feet nine inches in circumference, three feet 
from the ground; the other twelve feet nine 
inches, five feet from the ground. These 
trees are estimated to be two hundred years 
old. The oldest inhabitant can remember 
them fifty years ago, when they were in full 
vigor. They are still bearing fruit, although 
their hollow trunks and decaying tops show 
that they will soon pass away. They evi- 
dently belong to a hardyrace, and have been 


favored with a good soil and location. We 
need not expect the puny trees of the - one 
ent day to attain to the size and age of these, 


but if we desire the best trees that can be 
grown, we should be more careful to select 
the hardy ones. 

Starting an Orchard. 

How shall I start an orchard? Shall I 
set seedlings or buy Western trees? These 
are questions ojteu asked by young orchard- 
ists. My advice to every farmer is to raise 
his own trees as far as practicable, and set 
only the best. If he wants to propagate Bald- 
wins, or other tender varieties, he should 
not graft until the trees are well started in 
the orchard. Duchess of Oldenburg, Tall- 
man Sweet and other perfectly hardy varie- 
ties, may be safely worked in the nursery. 
I should. judge three-fourths of the trees that 
have been set during the past twenty years, 
were raised out of the State. mostly in New 
York. Some are well grown, many are 
rather refuse, with small roots, cramped and 
ill-shaped tops, and they are often bruised 
in transporting. When two thousand dol- 
lars are paid out in one year for Western 
nursery stock by one town in Maine alone, 
we can but see the need of doing something 
to check this drain. 

More Questions. 


prepenste moe y from some choice 
sorts, W Le ea ice ty Mees, aa 
are of known for hardiness mar- 





the season was a trying one for newly set 
trees, it made a fair wth and bore a doz- 
en or more apples. is season a part of 
the top has been grafted, the remainder is 
again bearing, and all making a strong 
growth. Some of the new sorts of large 
crabs are being extensively sold by tree 
agents. True, they make splendid and har- 
dy trees, but the high prices (50 cents to $1) 
for trees which cost less to grow than most 
market varieties, will not pay the purchaser 
as well as the grower. 


Pp, hick 





z and I t 
Increasing attention is being paid to the 
cultivation of Pears, and in some places with 
good results. From some observation at 
home and in the western parts of the State, 
I find a larger per centage of pear trees are 
saved, and the entire failure of fruit is not so 
frequent as with apples. While visiting C. 
C. Barrett, of York, one of the most enter- 
oy farmers in that section of the Sjate, 

was shown a lot of one hundred strong 
pear trees just set on soil well adapted to 
their needs—a strong, deep soil inclining to 
clay loam. His eight to ten hundred young 
fowls among them were protecting them 
from the insect tribe. I will here ask if the 
borer has ever been known to damage apple 
trees where plenty of chickens have had ac- 
cess to them during the entire summer? I. 
Wells of Kennebunkport recently showed 
we a small orchard of smooth trees, where 
the soil had been effectually scratched over 
by his fowls being yarded under them.— 
They had been set twenty-two years. He 
had gathered 10 1-2 bushels in one season 
from a single tree. Next to fowl, sheep are 
the best stock for pasturing in the orchard. 

Seasonable Suggestions. 

After exterminating the caterpillars, we 
anticipated about one half a crop of apples 
this season, but must submit to almost an 
entire failure, many trees not having apples 
enough to pay for looking after; and the 
few which the swarms of insects have spar- 
ep are often badly bitten. One tree of Red 
Astrachan is giving a fair crop. Early ap- 
ples generally are doing better than late 
ones. I shall get afew Tallman Sweet, R. 
I. Greening, Belletlower and Black Oxford. 
Trees are making but a moderate growth, 
and are not looking ee generally.— 
Care should be exercised in pruning trees 
now while in a feeble state; better wait un- 
til the tree recuperates and shows a health- 
ier look, before amputating large limbs.— 
With a sharp pruning knife in my pocket. 
while looking after or workiag alongside of 
my trees (most of which are in single rows 
by the fences), I can easily keep my trees 
clear of sprouts and useless wood, only us- 
ing the saw occasionally. When I discover 
a vigorous sprout coming out below a dis- 
eased branch, I am careful to retain it, so as 
to make a healthy substitute for the old one. 
Again, a branch which shows symptoms of 
decay may sometimes be saved by allowing 
just suckers enough to grow to keep up the 
circulation. With judicious pruning, I find 
the stump less inclined to “‘bleed” or turn 
dark and decay early than when pruned in 
the spring. 5S. N. T. 

Vassalboro. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
The Trouble with Pomegranates, 


Your correspondent, Mr. Jason Hill, en- 
quires through your columns how he can 
raise pomegranates. I made the same en- 
quiry afew years since but thus far have 
received no answer. Fifteen years since 
pomegranates were abundant in this locali- 
ty and were more easily propagated than 
apples or any other kinds of fruit, and the 
trees were less subject to disease than any 
other of our garden or orchard trees, and 
we were always certain to have a good sup- 
ply of pomegranates in the fall. About fif- 
teen years since the fruit began to wither 
when nearly ready for ripening and has 
continued to do so every season since. The 
trees are stiil thrifty and blossom full, but 
the fruit is worthless. I have tried various 
remedies without success. I have supposed 
that lack of sap might —— the fruit 
from maturing, or that the trees might be 
making too much wood and have amputa- 
ted two-thirds of the top of the tree at mid- 
summer, but the fruit continued to wither 
about the time of ripening. If some of your 
readers can inform us of a remedy through 
the columns of your valuable paper they 
will confer a favor on the loyers of this fruit. 

Brunswick. M. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
Maine Experience with Beetles and Paris 
n. 


The genujne Colorado ‘‘ten-liners” are 
getting quite plenty in this section, and 
now, (July 14th,) the slugs are actively eat- 
ing the vines, but it is gratifying to see them 
vanish like the dew before a hot sun bya 
slight sprinkling of the vines with Paris 
green. With a little care in handling there 
is no danger in applying the poison, but it 
would be neighborly to caution your neigh- 
bors to keep their hens out of your potato 
atch before applying the green, as it is 
certain death to hens who are apt to pick 
up the poisoned bugs. 

I have found that its application to the 
few currant bushes I have remaining, is 
certain death to the currant worms, but it 
would be dangerous eating the currants af- 
ter its application. Its application to my 
— vines has already saved my straw- 

tries and green peas, and I am in hopes 
that a continuation of its use will save my 
tomatoes and mellons, this fall, from the 
depredations of wandering hens. M. 


Crop Prospects in Eastern Lincoln. 

The hay crop in the eastern part of Lin- 
coln county is considerably above an ave- 
rage in quantity and quality, and is more 
than half harvested in the best condition. 
Our other crops are looking uncommonly 
well at this date, but this is the last time 
they can be reported so unless we have rain 
soon, as itis getting to be very dry. The 
early sowed wheat is in bloom and looks 
finely ; early sowed barley and oats will be 
a good crop sure, and the pa of a good 
crop of wheat is good at this time. The po- 
tato bug is all over the county but not in 
force enough to do much damage, and the 
crop looks very fresh and g yet. The 
first spindle made its ap ce in my 
corn the 28th day of June, and there is plen- 
ty of silk to be seen in all of my field corn 
at this date. Lyman H. WINSLOW. 

Nobledoro, July 14th. 


A “Great Western’’---Horseback. 

I have noticed quite often in the FARMER 
lately articles on **Horsebacks,” and I write 
now to correct a statement made editorially, 
I think, which was in substance as follows: 
“These formations are wholly confined to 
the middle and eastern sections of the State ; 
none having been found in the western 7 
of the State.” On the contrary there is in 
the very extreme western towns in the State 
a ‘“‘Horseback” of almost one continuous 
line of about twenty-five miles, beginning 
near the line between Wells and North Ber- 
wick, and running north-westerly through 
North Berwick, Lebanon, and quite if not 
entirely through Acton. M. W. Emery. 

Sanford. 


Crops on the Connecticut River. 
Sojourning a few days on the Connecticut, 
I ey on perhaps a line from this section 
might be seasonable. 
Nowhere do I find the crops looking bet- 
ter than in this vicinity. Corn 





portioned, and a perfect beauty in every re- 
spect. Nowif any one else hasa better 
calf let me hear of it. Mr. McLaughlin is a 
thrifty, well-to-do farmer, as his well kept 
fields and abundant harvests testify, and a 
glance at his stock shows that he occupies 
no second position asa stock raiser. His 
Durham calf bids fair to make a splendid 
animal, and without doubt would take the 
first premium at any fair in the State. 

Carmel, July 9th. IRVING. 

Handsome Twin Colts. 

On the 14th day of May a mare owned by 
Mr. Joseph Hussey of North Carmel, foal- 
ed twin colts. They have been healthy, 
grown well, and are now real beauties. 
They are of a fine bay color, with black 
points, alike in form and movements, mark- 
ed exactly the same, and promise to make 
a most beautiful span of perfectly matched 
horses. The dam is ef Scotch blood, good 
built and a fine driver. The sire is Bonney 
Hampton, owned at South Exeter. He by 
Lyford Oak, he by Quimby Messenger, by 

inthrop Messenger, by Imported Messen- 
ger; he is half brother by his sire to Shep- 
hard Knapp, Jr.; bis grand dam by Re- 
venge, his great grand dam by Bucepgalus. 
Thus these colts have the best blood of any 
in the State. It will be a treat to any lover 
of fine horses to take a look at these colts. 

Levant, July 9th. F. W. WiGGIn. 


Season and Rainfall at Brunswick. 
The amount of rainfall at Brunswick in 
June, as reported in FARMER of June 14th, 
is rather blind. It was 2 inches and two- 
tenths. We have had 1 inch and two-tenths 
this month, and vegetation has not suffered 
here for moisture thus far this season. M. 





Haying in Eastern Cumberland. 

Our farmers have nearly finished haying, 
and the yield is fully equal of last year. On 
improved lands the crop has been very 
heavy, but on old worn out fields, light as 
usual. M. 


Queries from Pouliry Raisers. 

Will not some of your experienced poul- 
try growers inform me the cause of hens 
laying soft shelled eggs, and the remedy. 
The hens have an abundance of fish, clams, 
and food of this character. Do they lay as 
well if no crower is kept in the flock? 

Mt. Desert. POULTRY RAISER. 

Piscataquis County. 

Our farmers are in the midst of their hay- 
ing. The weather is good for securing the 
hay crop, but rather dry for grain crops and 
pastures, generally. The hay crop in thie 
county will, we think, be better than we 
anticipated the first of the month. The rain 
we had last week has helped the hay crop 
here considerably. We do not expect to 
get an average crop in bulk, but the quality 
will be above an average, and suflicient to 
make up for the lack of bulk; and we think 
there will be no scarcity of hay in the coun- 
ty the coming winter. There is quite a large 
amount of the hay that was cut last year 
now on hand, and there is no occasion for 
any of our farmers to make a sacrifice on 
their stock on account of lack of fodder. 
Corn is small for the length of time since it 
was planted; potatoes and wheat are look- 
ing very well; anda very large breadth 
was sown and planted to crops last spring. 
Our two cheese factories in this county are 
doing a good business this season. 

E. Sangerville, July 16. A. SPOONER. 





Names Claimed. 

CAPTAIN JACK for my stallion foaled 
June 17th, 1874; color black, and stands 
fourteen and three-fourths hands high, 
weighs about nine hundred lbs.; got by 
Hewey horse, by Grant horse, by Dirigo; 
dam unknown. 

Don CARLOS for my colt foaled July 13th, 
1876; of an iron gray color; got by Hewey 
horse, by Grant horse, by Dirigo. 

Holden. G. F. WINCHESTER. 











Gleanings among Exchanges. 





Improvements om the Past—The Corn 
Srop. 

We used to think 40 bushels of shelled 
corn to the acre a good yield. Now, under 
circumstances no more favorable, 100 bush- 
els may be raised with little or no more ex- 
pense. Mr. Ropes of Sterling, Mass., 
raised from 2 acres, 278 bushels shelled 
corn and ten tons of stalks, being probably 
five times greater than the average yield in 
the State per acre. I contend if one man 
can do this, all ought to. The fact is farm- 
ers generally undertake to cultivate too much 
land. Having perhaps manure enough for 
only two acres, itis poor policy to spread 
it over ten, as they can raise as much, if it 
is all put onthe two acres, and save the 
labor of cultivating eight. No particulars 
are given how Mr. Ropes managed his land, 
except that it was highly manured. One 
of the finest fields of corn that came under 
my observation last season, was manured in 
the hill, and the corn rolled in plaster, ex- 
cept on a small portion, on which it was 
omitted as an experiment. The effect was 
perceptible, in the earlier and _ larger 
growth, as well as an increased yield. The 
same farmer tried sowing plaster on his 
mowing and also his dry pasture lands, 
with very favorable results, and satisfied 
himself of its being the cheapest fertilizer 
he could use.—R. M. B., in Country Centle- 
man. 

The Potato Starch Industry. 

One of the most important manufactured 
roducts of the small country towns of New 
York State is potato starch, and although 

the total quantity of potatoes consumed in 
the manufacture of the article is relatively 
but a small proportion of the entire crop of 
the United States,(which is estimated at 150,- 
000,000 bushels annually) yet the amount of 
capital represented by the potato starch in- 
dustry is by no means insignificant and its 
yearly production in tons is frequently esti- 
mated by five figures, and in dollars by 
seven. It is believed that nearly 3,000,000 
bushels of potatoes are frequently consum- 
ed per year in the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and New York in the 
production of potato starch. This amount 
is three-eighths as large as the total 
potato crop of Maine, three-fourths as large 
as that of New Hampshire, three-fifths as 
large as that of Vermont, one-tenth as 
large as that of New York State, of about 
the same magnitude as that of Massachu- 
setts, and much larger than the crops of 
Connecticut or Rhode Island. 

There are about 225 factories engaged in 
the manufacture of ced starch, and prob- 
ably all of them with one or two exceptions 
are located in the States of New York, Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. Probably 
the average price paid for potatoes by starch 
manufacturers during the past season has 
been 25 cents per bushel. The aggregate an- 
nual production of all the factories is usu- 
ally from 6,000 to 11,000 tons. A bushel of 

generally makes eight pounds of 
starch, 250 bushels, therefore, requir- 
ed foraton. As the “ye market quota- 
tion of potato starch is about 5 cents per 
und, it follows that a bushel of potatoes 
rings only 40 cents after being converted 
into starch, and the value of the total pro- 
duction of starch in the country is 
from $800, to $1,200,000 per annum.— 
New York Commercial Buletin. 
Every Man to his Calling. 

“Stick to your trade,” or rather, confine 
ed energies to the occupation you have 
earned in early life, and to which you are 
fitted, and you will be successful, is an old 
maxim, and a true one, in the general rule 
oflife. It is difficulttohelp f this 
when we see men ambitious and capable in 
a line of life to which they have been edu- 
cated, leave that and attempt 
of which in principle or theory they know 
nothing. e often see men, good judges of 
shoes their whose 


methodical 4 
think they know how to 
and while they swim for a 


Sto, eee goes founder. Farmers should 
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Catholicism. 
A Graduation Theme at the State College. 
BY T. J. STEVENS, M. E., AUBURN. 


Living as we do in a free country, her 
liberties chanted by forty million tongues, 
one would expect to find, at least, her 
Christian churches living in harmony; 
and that the wishes of the Father of his 
Country should still have a deep hold on 
the heart of its citizens. In reply to an ad- 
dress ) oo yh. jane C) wee i> 
augu rst President, Washington : 
“I hope ever to see America among the 
foremost nations in examples of justice and 
liberality. And I presume that your fel- 
low-citizens will not forget the patriotic 
which you took in the accomplishment of 
their revolution, and the establishment of 
their government; or, the —_ assist- 
ance they received from a on in which a 
Roman Catholic faith is professed.” 

Look at our his’ ; On its darkest pages 
you will find Catholic names ever written 
with honor to themselves and to their coun- 
try. The foremost among these is LaFay- 
ette, whose name is written side by side 
with that of Washington. Leaving home 
with all its dearest ties, surrounded by all 
the luxuries that wealth and friends could 
bestow he came to share the toils and dan- 
gers of the colonists in gaining their free- 

om, sacrificing every honor that he could 
command, from his high situation in life, to 
help a people with whom he had no con- 
nection. He lived up to the saying—‘'Re- 
sistance to tyrants is obedience to God.” 

He who was the most wealthy among the 
signers of our Declaration of In 
and who consequently periled most in put- 
ting his name to that instrument, was the 
Catholic, Charles Carro]l of Carrollton. 
Catholic soldiers fought side by side with 
Protestants in the patriotic struggle; and 
when our energies were exhausted, and the 
stoutest hearts entertained the most gloomy 
foreboding as to the final issue, lic 
France stepped gallantly forth to the rescue 
of our infant freedom, almost crushed by 
an over whelming English Protestant ty- 
ranny. And, yet, again, who is he that 
raised himself from a boot-black in the 
streets of Boston to one of our most noble 
and successful generals in the war of the 
rebellion; ever willing to sacrifice earthly 
comfort, to lift the galling yoke from the 

oor black man’s neck? ay the name of 

>hilip Sheridan ever glitter with honor on 
the pages of our history! Are these the 
men whom we fear will snatch liberty from 
the hands of the people and place it in the 
church? God forbid. As for the creed of 
the Catholic church I have nothing to sa 
concerning it; that I leave for older ani 
abler minds to discuss—but the church is 
connecting link betwen the ancient and 
modern times. For more than eighteen 
centuries she has stood a tower of strength, 
amidst the ruins of all things earthly. When 
all the civil elements of modern society were 
either in their decline or infancy the church 
alone possessed youth and vigor; she alone 
possessed, at once, movement and ’ 
energy and system. She saw the com- 
mencement of all the governments, of all 
the ecclesiastical establishments that now 
exist in the world. That she has faults is 
an indisputable fact. As we study the pag- 
es of history, we find many a stain upon 
her character, many a field that has nD 
made red with the blood of the disbellever 
of her creed. Many a true Christian has 
fallen under her mighty power; man 
stout heart has shrank from the path 
conscience has told him was right, to obey 
the dictates of the church. 

But is the Protestant church free from 
persecution? A glance at England's history 
will answer this. ‘The murder of Thomas 
a Becket, a Catholic, distinguished for piety 
and zeal for the interests of religion, is a 
stain upon her name. While engaged in re- 
~— worship, sixteen of England’s knight- 
ed ruffians with drawn swords rushed in 
on him. There, surrounded by the walls 
dedicated to the Most High, clad in hig 
sacerdotal robes. the last lingering rays of 
twilight resting like the smile of God upon 
his noble brow, the manly form of Becket 
stood forth to meet bis fate, as erect and 
firm as the marble walls aroynd him. Re- 
ceiving a blow on the face, he wiped it with 
hisarm; when he saw the stain he . 
“Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my 
spirit.” Receiving another blow he raised 
his hand toward Heaven; sinking on his 
knees he murmured in a low yoice, “For 
the name of Jesus and the defense of the 
church I am willing to die;” and, without 
moving hand or foot, he fell to the groynd 
and expired. 

The king, ashamed of such brutish ac- 
tions, ordered his bones te be exhumed, and 
deposited in a splendid shrine, but in the 
reign of Henry VIII, the pride of all Ky- 
rope, whose name is, to this day, inseribed 
in blazing letters ypon the hearts of - 
land’s people as the great advocate of 
Reformation—caused the shrine to be des- 
poiled, erased Becket’s name from the cal- 
endar, and ordered his remains to be burnt 
and scattered to the winds. Look at Cath- 
olic Iheland; crowded down and led 
into the dust by Protestant England; her 
starving people pleading at feet of 
England's nobles! 

Dv we live in the nineteenth century, or 
have we been transported back to the period 
of commotions in the Middle Ages; when 
modern society was struggling into form; 
when feudal strife filled Europe with bloody 
intestine bands? As long as the 
creed is accepted by a large number of our 
citizens, as long as some of our most promi- 
nent and highly educated citizens up 
worship to their Creator before its altars, 
ought they not to stand on equal footing 
with the Protestant churches? It may be 
contended that our constitution provides 
that no religious test shall be required to 
hold any public office of trust under the 
United States. As far as the provision goes 
it is well enough; but underlying this 
there is something that stings the heart of 
every lover of treedom. You argue that 
the priest controjs the vote of his church- 
members and that there is danger of the 
government passing from the hands of the 
people. Go to Protestant pulpits and you 
will find there sermons on Look 
at your political papers that flood our coun- 
try and you will find editorials against the 
Catholic church. Drive from Protestant 
pulpits sermons on politics, and live-up to 
doctrines that you preach, before you con- 
demn others for what you are doing your- 
selves. Trifle not with a matter of so vital 
importance to all who are sheltered under 
the shield, which our noble constitution 
throws around the civil and religious liber- 
ties of every citizen. 

Bound te each other by a common con- 
stitution; destined to live together under a 
common government; forming Saye ho 
a single member of the great famil na- 
tions, shall we not, at least, to 
grow toward each other in heart, as we al- 
ready are indissolubly linked to each other 
oo el Lay as the a 
which serves © to perpetuate - 
8 8 and dletrust and frankly confess 


that on both sides we must earnestly desire 
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shame that it has been lood of 

Christian strife; but let her folds float as 
spotless as the wings of angels. 
Aquarium Cement. 

Mix together litharge and gly: to the 

consistency of thick cream ° 





trade.”—F. R. Elliot, in Gentle- 
men, 
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